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New Building Design Saves Dollars 


Simplified Architecture, Modern Systems of Lighting 


and Ventilating Cut School Building Costs 


THE EFFORTS OF 
the 
State School Building Commission, school 
the State De- 


savings estimated at several 


"THROUGH 

boards throughout 
architects and Education 
partment, 
million dollars have been effected in new 
school construction, in communities hav- 
ing a population of 70,000 or less. These 
savings were made possible largely by the 
simplification of architecture; by taking 
advantage of the most modern systems of 
lighting and ventilating and other changes 
in building design. 

The following facts and statistics con- 
cerning school construction since 
World War II were compiled by Dr Don 
LL. Essex, Director of the 


School Buildings and Grounds. 


new 


Division of 


Because school construction costs are 
three times as high today as they were 
before the war, economy has been impera- 
Prior to World War II a school 
could be built for approximately 35 cents 


tive. 
a cubic foot. Today the cost often runs 
more than $1 a cubic foot. 


More economical school construction 


has been achieved in a number of ways: 

Traditional architecture with its col- 
umns, pitched roof, valleys, dormers and 
other such decorative features have been 


almost entirely eliminated. Indeed, the 


school building of today bears almost no 
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State, the 


resemblance to the school building of 15 
and 20 years ago. 

Advances in ventilation have made it 
possible to cut old requirements practically 
in half. 

Lighting standards have been revised 
so that ceiling heights in a classroom can 
be as low as nine feet. Fifteen years ago 
the customary height of a classroom ceil- 
ing was 12 feet. This reduction in ceiling 
height has meant the end of clearstory 
lighting and glass block construction, both 
expensive items. 

Savings have come about, too, as a 
result of so designing buildings that the 
auditorium and cafeteria may be put to 
multiple use. 

The estimated over-all saving of sev- 
eral million dollars is based upon the fact 
that had it not been for the simplification 
of architecture and the other changes 
noted above, the cost of a new school 
building might easily have been out of the 
reach of many communities for the chief 
that 
gram requires more space. For instance: 


reason a modern educational pro- 


The minimum size of an elementary 
school classroom is now 770 square feet 
of clear educational space. Formerly it 
was 660 square feet. 





Roaring Brook School, Chappaqua 


The industrial arts courses and courses 
in agriculture and other subjects require 
more space than heretofore. 

Most communities want larger gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums because these 
are designed for the use of the entire com- 
munity and not simply for the pupils 
attending the school. In many localities 
the schoolhouse is the only public build- 
ing available for community use. 

Expansion of the music and guidance 
programs has made more space necessary 
within the modern school building. 

Before World War II cafeterias were 
small and the cost of kitchen equipment 
was not a large item. With the advent 
of federal aid to the school lunch program 
many more children eat in the cafeterias 
and so it has been necessary to plan them 
on a larger scale, often with from 2000 
to 2500 square feet. Today the cost of 
kitchen equipment for a good-sized school 
will run from $15,000 to $30,000. 

“ Every effort is made,”’ Doctor Essex 
emphasized “to keep down cubic foot 
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space wherever possible in the planning 
of a new school building.” 

Since the close of World War II and 
up to the present time the various com- 
munities of the State having a population 
of 70,000 or less have erected approxi 
mately 1000 new school buildings and 
additions costing nearly $450,000,000. 


* o 


Frank M. Carr Dies 


Frank M. Carr, Barneveld, superin- 
tendent of district 4, Oneida county, from 
his election in May 1931 until his retire- 
ment in December 1948, died early in 
May. 

Mr Carr had been supervising principal 
at high schools at Brownsville, Adams, 
Whitesboro and Boonville. Previously 
he had taught at Constantia and Oswego 
and had been principal of the high schools 
at Henderson and Adams Center. 
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“Where Do Our Pupils Go?” 


Brooklyn Technical High School Tests the End 
Values of High School Education 


r GREATEST TEST OF EDUCATION, AS 

in anything else, is in the value of the 
end product. Our efforts are continually 
directed toward making the curriculum so 


that it will fit our pupils for life. Having 


established the curriculum, the next ques- 


tion we must ask is, “ Where do our 


pupils go?” 
Securing data on graduates is not as 
on pupils 


easy as compiling statistics 


while they are in school. In addition to 
the difficulty in making contact there is 
the matter of cost. Wauhiam Pabst, prin- 
High 


School, has been working at the problem 


cipal of the Brooklyn Technical 


for some time with success. 


TABLE 


EDUCATIONAL 


Replies College 
(Course Received Graduates 
\eronautical 25 8 
\rchitectural 9 l 
Chemical 36 26 
College Preparation 191 152 
Electrical 79 28 
Mechanical 37 x 
Structural 23 & 

400 231 


* Indicates postgraduate study. 


FRANK J. COYLE 
Associate, Trade and Technical 
Education 


A survey is made each year by this 
school of the graduating class which has 
been out six years. It was thought best 
to take data on classes out that long since 
the graduates, by that time, would have 
had opportunity to settle down in jobs or 
to have started on college work. 

The mailing of the questionnaire and 
the compilation of the data is the work 
of the placement office of the school in 


I 


AND MILITARY DATA 


Now Now Served 
Attend Attend in Armed 
Day ( ollege Eve ¢ ollege Forces Deceased 
4 4 ll 
*] *] 
1 3 5 
] 3 7 
*12 *% 
4 7 57 l 
*49 *33 
6 8 40 
“2 *10 
6 2 18 
*] *4 
2 3 13 
$2 
91 84 151 l 


Colleges located within the metropolitan area awarded degrees to 160 (69 per cent) of the 


231 college graduates listed above 


These colleges include: The City College (75), Brooklyn 


College (20), New York University (19), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (13), Columbia 
(9), Pratt (6), Cooper Union (4), Queens (3), Hofstra (3), Manhattan (2), Long Island 


University (2), Stevens (2), Adelphi (1), 
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3rooklyn Law (1) 
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TABLE I] 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE DEGREES 


C ourse ¥ 
A << pi OO 
o og we & Aw 
\eronautical 1 6 
(Architectural 
Chemical 7 10 6 
College Preparation 48 29 21 18 #11 
Electrical 6 4 15 
Mechanical 2 6 
Structural 4 l 
Totals 68 43 36 31 17 


charge of Andrew ]. Trimble. The data 
mentioned in this article and compiled 
last December are for the class of Janu- 
ary 1947. There were 659 questionnaires 
mailed of which 44 were returned for in- 
correct address. On the basis of correct 
addresses there was a 67 per cent re- 
sponse. Year after year this percentage 
is above 60 per cent and is remarkable 
when one considers that many are in the 
armed services. 

There are two objectives of technical 
education on the secondary level: first, 
to prepare for immediate entrance to a 
technical job such as laboratory assistant 
or junior draftsman and, second, to pre- 


< : z yn z aol 5 
mM 4) nan &£ Sys | 
-s & 22 &@ & as [GU6 
] 
] 
] 2 l 
11 8 10 2 3 l r 2 
2 l l 
] 
l 2 1 


pare for entrance to engineering colleg: 
The data were analyzed with these obje 
tives in mind. Since Brooklyn Technical 
High School is in the metropolitan area 
many graduates achieve both these ob 
jectives by getting a job and continuing 
their technical education at engineering 
colleges at night. 

Table I is, as indicated, a summary oi 
education and military data From 
this data it can be shown that over 57 per 
cent have been graduated from college, 
that over 70 per cent have attended or are 
attending college. Of those who had 
taken the specialized courses, about 36 


per cent went directly to college and 56 


TABLE II] 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Employment 


Vo. of Replies Related 


C ourse Received to Course 
\eronautical 25 10 
Architectural 7] 5 
Chemical 36 15 
College Preparation 19] 96 
Electrical 79 51 
Mechanical 37 18 


Structural 23 12 


Unrelated Weekly Salary 


to Course Median High Lox 
3 $72.00 S88 . 00 $56.00 

3 70.00 97 .00 66.00 

10 68 .00 91.00 55.00 
39 80.00 150.00 50.00 
12 75.00 115.00 52.00 

4 80.00 115.00 50.00 

5 76.00 175.00 57.00 


Discrepancies between the number of replies received and the number shown as employed 
are explained by attendance at day college and military service 
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per cent had attended or were attending 
About 30 per cent are going on 
More than 38 per cent 


ct lege. 
to graduate work. 
served in the armed services. These data 
would vary, of course, if a 100 per cent 
response was obtained. It is evident, 
however, that there is great emphasis on 
going to college. 

lable II breaks the college data down 
further, indicating the particular degree 
received. This is of interest to the school 
as indicating the engineering choice after 
the course taken in high school. 

Che military data were further analyzed 
to reveal that 58 of the 151 who had been 
or were in the armed services had reached 
the rank of sergeant or better. This re- 
veals a concomitant objective of the course 
overlooked in these 


which can not be 





such 


The armed services find 
graduates adaptable to their needs. 
Table III relates to employment data 


The figures indicate that the greater per- 


times. 


centage of the graduates are entering upon 
work which is related to the courses they 
took at school. The salaries are remark 
ably high and may be skewed in that direc- 
tion due to the incompleteness of the 
survey. They indicate the trend due to 
the present shortage of technically trained 
personnel. 

The full study goes further than is war- 
ranted for discussion in this article. From 
what has been said it should be evident 
that such data should be collected by every 
school as a basis for continual re-evalua 
tion of course content and the justification 


of objectin es 


‘Lo Protect Pupils in Emergencies 


preg \N OLD school building in 
one of our larger cities caught fire 
suddenly and was totally destroyed in a 


very short time. Through prompt ac 


tion on the part of the principal, custodian, 


teachers and pupils, the building was 


emptied quickly. There was no loss of 
life. 
it was indicated there may have been mo- 


In the investigation which followed, 


mentary confusion on the part of some 
pupils as to whether the warning signal 
indicated a fire drill or a bomb drill. If 
the warning signal had been misinter 
preted, the possible tragic consequences 
are very clear. 

The Coordinator of Civil Defense for 
Schools, John H. Moehle, urgently asks 
all schools to re-examine the warning sys 
tems now in use and gives two simple 
rules to be followed in selecting the warn 


Ing signals for bomb drills: 
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Rule 1 /nstal a signal with totally dif- 
jerent characteristics from those of the 
fire gong. In other words, use for bomb 
drills whistles, klaxon horns, sirens, oral 
announcements, handbells. 

Rule 2 Do not use the fire gong for a 
bomb drill warning signal. Let the fire 
gong sound be the distinctive sound to in 
dicate fire only. 

Mr Moehle also mentions the need to 
hold a fire drill occasionally for the evacu 
ation of children from the air raid shelter 
areas. He says: “ There is always a pos 
sibility of a fire starting in the school 
building while pupils are in the shelter 
areas. A sequence of the two drills, with 
fire drill signal coming while the pupils 
are in the shelter areas, would also em 
phasize the differences in the sounds ot 
the warning systems.” He notes that a 
new law requires that local tire chiefs be 
notified of all fire drills 
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Charters Granted by Regents 


The State Board of Regents on May 
22d granted a provisional charter to The 
Copyright Society of U.S.A., valid for 
five years. This is a nonstock organiza- 
tion, for educational purposes only, with 
headquarters in Manhattan, New York 
City. Its purpose is “to promote and 
encourage research in the field of copy- 
right law and its history and generally 
to promote research and scholarship in 
the fields comprised within the study of 
literary and intellectual properties; and 
to disseminate information concerning lit- 
erary and intellectual properties and the 
copyright of such properties.” 

Pratt Institute was granted an amend- 
ment to its charter to clarify its status as 
an institution of higher learning and its 
authority to confer degrees, both earned 
and honorary. 

The Hewlett Primary-Camp Hewlett, 
Inc., at Everit avenue and Broadway, 
Hewlett, Nassau county, was granted a 
provisional charter, valid for five years, 
to operate a kindergarten and primary 
school and a summer day camp. 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, 
Monroe county, was granted an absolute 
charter to replace the provisional charter 
which it now holds, with further amend- 
ment granting it power to confer the de- 
grees of associate in arts (A.A.) and 
associate in applied science (A.A.S.). 
The college is under the auspices of the 
Free Methodist Church. 

\n absolute charter was granted The 
New York State Vocational and Prac 
tical \rts Association, Inc., to replace 
the provisional charter it has held since 


June 1948. This is a state-wide profes 
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sional organization of administrators, 

pervisors and teachers of vocational sid 
practical arts education “ for the promo 
tion of all forms of vocational and practi 


cal arts education” with headquarters at 


Albany. 
The Missionary Training Institute, 
South Nyack, Rockland county, was 


granted amendment to its charter permit- 


ting it to grant the degree of bachelor of 


science. The Institute operates under the 
auspices of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, to train religious workers. 

Brooklyn Nursery School, Inc., 134 
Sterling street, Brooklyn, was granted 
extension of its provisional charter for 
five years and permission to change its 
name to The League School whose pur 
pose will be “to conduct and operate a 
school under psychiatric guidance to help 
seriously disturbed children between the 
ages of six and 12 by means of educational 
methods and through personal relation 
ships with teachers.” The League for 
Emotionally Disturbed Children will assist 
with the program. 

The Regents canceled the charter of 
the Chown School of Business, Buffalo, 
on request of its trustees. The school 
was originally chartered in 1911 as the 
soyd Shorthand School of Buffalo and 
ceased operation in August 1952. 

Several charter actions were taken for 
The Schenectady 


County Public Library was granted an 


libraries of the State. 


absolute charter to replace the provisional 
charter it has held since September 1948 
The charter of the Schenectady Free Pub 
lic Library Association, Schenectady, was 


canceled on request of its trustees and 
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approval was granted for transfer of its 
hooks and other property to the Schenec- 
tady County Public Library. 

\n absolute charter was granted to 
Katonah Village Library, Katonah, West- 
chester county, to replace the provisional 
charter it has held since October 1951. 

-xtension of provisional charters, each 
valid for five years, was granted the fol- 


lowing libraries : 





Baiting Hollow Free Library, Calver 


ton, Suffolk county 

North Bellmore Public Library, North 
Bellmore, Nassau county 

Palenville Free Library, Valenville, 
Greene county 

Pine Hill 
Memorial), Pine Hill, Ulster county 


Public Library ( Morton 


Putnam Valley Free Library, Putnam 
Valley, Putnam county 


Bond Issues A pproved 


The Board of Regents approved on 
May 22d proposed bond issues for schools 
of the State. This action was taken in 
accordance with the requirement of the 
local finance law that the Board of Re- 
gents approve propositions for bond issues 
to cover school improvements in districts 
where the cost of such improvements 
would bring the bonded indebtedness over 
10 per cent of the valuation of the dis- 
trict’s real property 

The issues approved included the tol 
lowing : 

Jamesville-DeWitt Central School District, 
an issue of $1,430,002 for construction of ele- 
mentary school and construction of addition 
to elementary school 

Milford Central School District, an issue of 
$4850 for purchase of a school bus 

Penfield Central School District, an issue of 
$24,000 for addition to school bus garage 

Peru Central School District, an issue of 
$18,500 for purchase of two school buses 

Union Free School District 28, town of 
Brookhaven, Suffolk county, an issue of $23,000 
tor acquisition of school site 

Union Free School District 15, towns of 
Huntington and Babylon, Suffolk county, an 
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issue of $23,000 for acquisition of land for ele 
mentary school; an issue of $327,000 for con 
struction of elementary school; total $350,000 


Correction 

In the April issue of BULLETIN To THI 
ScHoots, the bond issue approved by the 
Board of Regents on February 27th for 
alterations to the junior high school at 
Oceanside (Union Free School District 
11, town of Hempstead) was erroneously 
reported as for $3,350,000. The correct 


amount is $350,000. 


Regents Make Appointment 
Richard Moot, Buffalo, was appointed 
by the Board of Regents on May 22d 
to the committee to prepare a technical 
svllabus in aeronautics. He succeeds Ray 
mond Prosser, Buffalo, who has resigned 


from the Buffalo school system 
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Convocation Plans P rogress 


Department of Education under the o 


Dates for the next Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York 
have been set for April 8-9, 1954. 

At this time the Board of Regents will 
the 170th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Board of Regents in 1784, the 100th anni- 
versary of the establishment of free public 
schools for the State of New York in 
1854 and the 50th anniversary of the 


observe three anniversaries 


bringing together of The University of 


the State of New York and the State 


Honors Awarded 

Regent Alexander J. Allan jr received 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters 
from Saint Bernardine of Siena College at 
the commencement exercises of that col- 
lege, June 2d. 

Regent Edgar \W. Couper was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
mater, at 
commencement 14th. 

Regent Roger W. Straus received the 


Hamilton College, his alma 


exercises, June 
annual award of the New York Academy 
of Public Education at the academy's 
annual dinner, May 19th, “ for founding 
a national organization dedicated to an 
educational effort to strengthen the moral 
and the 
Regent Straus was cofounder of the Na- 


spiritual forces of nation.” 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Regent Caroline Werner Gannett re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Syracuse University on June Ist 
Frank E. Gannett, her husband, was also 
honored with this same degree on the 
same. occasion. 

Regent Gannett received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from the University 


of Rochester on June 7th. 
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all supervision of the Board of Regevts 
in 1904. 

In preparation for this highly significant 
celebration, the Board of Regents has ap 
pointed a committee of outstanding edu 
cational leaders to prepare materials and 
programs. At this writing, appointments 
to this committee include: Dr 
Graves, Dr Harlan H. Horner, Dr Her 
bert S. Weet and Dr Arvie Eldred. Other 


members are to be added later. 


Frank | 


Doctor Ernst Dies 


Dr Frederic Ernst, associated since 
1903 with the school system of New York 
City, died May 30th. 

Doctor Ernst was made deputy super 
For 14 


years previous to that appointment he was 


intendent of schools last July. 


associate superintendent in charge of 
academic high schools. During his life- 
time the New York City 


schools, Doctor ernst was an elementary 


career with 
and a high school teacher and high school 
principal. 


Sf ¢ 


Science Survey 

This spring the New York State Science 
Service began a state-wide survey of air- 
borne pollen grains and fungus spores. 
The 


Eugene C. 


is being conducted by Dr 
Ogden, State 
ing in close collaboration with officials of 
the State Department of Health. Samples 


survey 
Jotanist, work 


obtained from 35 stations throughout the 
State will supply information on the dail) 
number and distribution of air-borne pol- 


len and spores. 
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Research 





To Study School Administration 


To develop public school administra- 


tion in New York State is the purpose 


of a project now in process of organiza- 
tion, namely The Cooperative Develop- 
ment of Public School Administration in 
New York State. Dr Ernest F. Wein- 
rich, on leave from his position as assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Schenec- 
tady, will act as coordinator of studies 
in the project. 

The project will coordinate available 
resources in pointing toward new levels 
of excellence in the education, certifica- 
tion, selection and in-service growth of 
public school administrative and super- 
visory officials. It is an outgrowth of the 
manifold and changing demands _ being 
made upon the leadership of the public 
schools of the State. As tentatively stated, 
the study will seek to obtain the best 
possible analyses and concept of the job 


of public school administration in New 
York State through study of current and 
probable future demands on the position 
from both outside and inside the school 
system ; to refine the existing and to ob 
tain new insights into expectancy con- 
cerning the man in an administrative posi 
tion ; to suggest the elements which should 
be featured in the professional preparation 
of school administrators; and to explore 
and to invent new patterns of construc 
tive, cooperative relationship between the 
state agency, the professional schools, the 
profession and the public in the activities 
of accreditation of professional educa 
tional programs and certification of school 
administrators. 
A joint committee representing the sev 

eral agencies participating in the study 
will serve as a policy-forming group. The 


participating agencies are the State 





Joint Committee on the Cooperative Dev 


elopment of Public School Administration 


in New York State 
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Education Department, the Cooperative 
Project in Educational Administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the Council of School Superintendents, 
the State Association of School 
Principals, the New York State Teachers 
Association, the New York State School 
Boards Association and other educational 


Central 


associations which may later be invited 
to participate. 

Members of this committee are shown 
in the accompanying photograph. They 
include (seated left to right): Howard 
Funk, superintendent of schools, Bronx- 
ville ; Robert S. Fisk, professor of school 
administration, Syracuse University; 
Ernest Weinrich, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Schenectady; George Gatje, 
superintendent of schools, Bay Shore; 
Lyndon H. Strough, superintendent of 
Cayce Morrison, Co- 
ordinator of State 
Department; Milford H. Pratt, principal, 
Barker Central School; L. O. Cummings, 


dean, School of Education, University of 


schools, Rome; J. 


Research, Education 


Buffalo; Harry J. Linton, superintendent 
of schools, Schenectady; (standing): G. 
Howard Goold, executive secretary, State 
Mac- 
Calman, superintendent of schools, Nyack ; 
Goff, 


High School, East Greenbush; Eugene 


Teachers Association; Kenneth R. 


Howard L.. principal, Columbia 
Hammer, research associate, State Edu- 
cation Department; Wayne Lowe, super- 
intendent of schools, Dobbs Ferry; Lynn 
Houseman, president, Council of School 
Superintendents; Edward <A. _ Burke, 
principal, South Kortright High School ; 
Rix 


College, Columbia University ; 


Daniel R. Davies, director C. P. E. 
Teachers 
Parmer Ewing, superintendent of schools, 
White Plains ; William P. Viall, associate, 
Office of Teacher Certification, Education 
Department; Robert E. Bell, district su- 
perintendent of schools, Chappaqua ; Fred 
McLaughlin, C. P. E. 


lege, Columbia University. 


A., Teachers Col- 
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Also on the committee, not included én 
the picture, are Everett R. Dyer, exe 
tive secretary, New York State Scho:)| 
Harry B. Wai 
superintendent, District 1, Suffolk count 


3oards Association; 


Raymond L. Collins, superintendent 
schools, Manhasset. 
committees included in 


Several are 


the joint committee — the Committee on 
Problems of Educational Administration 
in New York State, with Lyndon I 
Strough, superintendent of schools, Rome, 
as chairman; Committee on Certification 
of School Administrative Officials, with 
William P. Viall, Office of 
Teacher Certification, as chairman; C. |’ 
E. A. New York Stat 


Council of School Superintendents, with 


associate, 
Committee of 


Parmer L. Ewing, superintendent of 
schools, White Plains, as chairman ; Com 
mittee of the New York State Association 
of Central School Principals, consisting of 
Milford H. Pratt, principal at Barker, and 
Edward A. South 


Kortright. 


Burke, principal at 


The project will be coordinated by the 
New York State C. P. E. A. 
=. Se 
through Dr Daniel R. Davies, coordinator 
of the C. P. E. A. in the Middle Atlantic 


region. 


with the 


regionally and nationally 


the staff of 


the Research Division in the Department 


Doctor Weinrich was on 
for three years, before his appointment as 
the 
public schools, and in 1949 was made 


director of research in Schenectady 


assistant superintendent of schools in 


that city. 
° a 
Teacher Fellowships 


New York State 
school teachers were granted 1953—54 fel 


Twenty-nine high 


lowships for study to improve teaching 
ability and personal effectiveness, by The 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 
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New Publications To Come 


|.ocal school districts seeking to im 
prove their programs of elementary and 
early secondary education will be given 
help by the Department in the fall with 
the publication of research studies in these 
two areas. 

\t the request of Commissioner |ewis 
\. Wilson, a large part of the staff of the 
Division of Research has been assigned 
to these studies for the past year. They 
have surveyed the literature, visited 
schools, and consulted with lay and pro- 
fessional groups of many kinds in an effort 
to describe the best possible programs of 
elementary and early secondary education 
The advice and help of the Divisions of 
Klementary and of Secondary Education 
have been frequently sought and freely 
given throughout the study. 

Dr Warren \V. Coxe, who has been in 
general charge of both studies, has fre- 
quently expressed his gratification for the 
widespread interest and cooperation in 
these studies within the Department and 
among lay and_ professional groups 
throughout the State. 

\n illustration of this cooperation is 
found in the fact that the New York State 
\ssociation for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development devoted its entire an- 
nual conference at Lake Placid in .April 


Business Manual 


Robert L.. Lorette has been appointed 
to act as coordinator of a project now 
under way to prepare a school business 
manual. Members of the Association of 
New York State School Business Officials 
will cooperate with the Department im 


preparation of the manual. 
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to an appraisal of these research efforts 

The New York State Teachers Asso 
ciation, also, appointed two committees, 
one in elementary and one in early sec 
ondary education. Both committees held 
extended meetings to discuss the problems 
posed in these researches. 

These are typical examples of the co 
operation given by groups throughout the 
State to these studies. 

Throughout April and May the re 
search staff analyzed the voluminous data 
it had collected throughout the year and 
organized it for effective presentation im 
a single report in each of the two areas. 
These reports will sketch, in broad 
strokes, the best educational program that 
can be devised at this moment in elemen 
tary and early secondary education. It is 
not intended that these programs will be 
detailed blueprints or courses of study 
which a school can adopt but rather that 
they will be a framework which will guide 
a school in setting up the best possible 
program for its own situation. There is 
no thought, in other words, that the State 
will prescribe a program of education but 
rather that it will, through these publica 
tions, help the school districts formulate 
the best possible local programs of edu- 


cation. 


Council Telecast 

Commissioner Lewis A. \Wilson and 
members of the Regents Advisory Coun 
cil on Readjustment of High School Edu 
cation participated in a television program 
on readjustment problems on Thursday, 
May l4th, 10.30 p. m. to 11 p. m. on 
Station WRGB, Schenectady. 
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ee ”> Dp ‘ 
Y oung Ambassador” | roject Grows 
Twenty-eight New York State Communities 
Expand Their Boundaries 
HEN FOUR COMMUNITIES — Glens 
Falls, Jamestown, Schenectady, and DOROTHY J. MIAL 
Ithaca — sent Community Ambassadors Bureau of Adult Education 
abroad in 1948 through a project jointly 
sponsored by the New York State Bu- 
reau of Adult Education and the Experi- New York’s 1953 “ ambassadors ™ will 


ment in International Living, Putney, Vt., 
they were pioneering in a program which 
six years later would be taken up by 28 
New York communities and would have 
expanded beyond New York's boundaries 
to become national. When the 60 “ am- 
bassadors ” sail this June they will include 
Texas, Wisconsin, 
California, 


young adults from 


Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Vermont, Kansas, Tennessee, as well as 
from the 28 New York communities. 
This past fall a Ford Foundation grant 
to the Experiment in International Living 
made it possible to put a small field staff 
to work at the job of helping communities 
across the Nation embark upon this ven- 
ture in international friendship. From 
the beginning, the experiment has had 


the responsibility for arranging  trans- 


portation for the “ ambassadors,” finding 
families abroad to “ adopt” them for the 


summer, and supervising the overseas 


program. The experiment has put into 
the Ambassador Project 20 years of suc- 
cessful experience in arranging for young 
Americans to go abroad not as tourists 
but to live as members of carefully selected 
families and to get to know well the people 


and customs of one community. 
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include 32 Americans sent abroad by their 
communities and two Europeans brought 
to this country from Italy and Holland 
through funds raised in Utica and West 
Utica is sending an “ ambassador ” 
the 


bury. 
to Holland 
community to develop a two-way project 


and thus becomes first 


in which a local “ ambassador” is sent 
abroad while an “ ambassador” from 
abroad is entertained here. last vear 


Utica was also the first upstate commu 
nity to choose a Negro “ ambassador.” 
Westbury has adopted an alternating 
plan. Last summer the community sent 
an “ ambassador “ to Correggio, Italy, the 
affiliated 
years through the organization, Operation 


town it has with for several 


Democracy. This summer they are bring 
ing a young person to Westbury from 
Correggio, thus establishing one more 
bond between the two towns. 

In addition to these 34 “ ambassadors,” 
14+ young New Yorkers are being sent to 
Puerto Rico in a special project origi 
nating in the 
Assembly of the New York Division of 


Riverside Neighborhood 


Community Education. Here, too, the 


objective is to build mutual understand- 
respect and friendship. The idea be- 


ing, 
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hind the Ambassador Project is thus being 
put to work at solving some of the local 
problems related to the influx of Puerto 
Ricans and the consequent overcrowding. 

A glance at the list of communities 
sending ‘ ambassadors ” abroad this sum- 
mer indicates that size alone is no deter- 
rent. Upper Manhattan is the largest 
community; Wilson, the smallest. The 
Central School District of Wilson on the 
shores of Lake Ontario has a total popula- 
tion of 3500 with no village larger than 
900. The adult education director reports 
that 35 organizations contributed from 
$5 to $100 each ; the entire community got 
hehind a giant card party to raise added 
funds; and the committee raised $1000 
instead of the $750 goal. An important 
by-product in Wilson, as in each of the 
other communities, is the fact that the 
community feels itself more closely knit as 
the result of pulling together on the proj- 
ect. In the four Mohawk Valley towns 
Herkimer, Ilion, Frankfort and Mohawk 

the project has proved a good way to 
build intercommunity cooperation. 

Another glance at the list indicates that 
the project has “ staying power.” Glens 
Falls, Schenectady and Jamestown are 
sending “ ambassadors " for the sixth con- 
secutive year; Niagara Falls for the fifth 
vear; Hastings, Endicott and Yonkers 
for the third year (three each year in the 
case of Yonkers). Eleven of the 12 com- 
munities taking part last vear are repeat- 
ing the project this year. 

Each * ambassador ” represents a joint 
effort by many organizations and many 
interested individuals to do something 
direct and concrete that might help build 
international understanding. This is a 
sensible approach to what is perhaps the 
most important job adult education could 
undertake today. [Local cooperation is a 
good foundation for international coopera- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of the educator, 
sending an “ambassador” abroad in- 
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volves a number of educational activities 


that are highly desirable but difficult to 
bring about without a concrete, immediate 
reason. For instance, selecting the * am- 
bassador "* means that a_ representative 
group of civic leaders must establish eri- 
terions for good citizenship and publish 
these in the community; raising funds 
means that a central committee has to 
learn a great deal about all the organiza 
tions that might share in such a project 
and also learn how to enlist their support ; 
“briefing” the “ambassador” means 
that a committee has to organize a know 
your-community program, as well as a 
program on some of the social issues on 
which the “ ambassador” might be chal 
lenged ; helping the “ ambassador ” share 
his experiences means that a committee 
has to win the interest of the press, radio 
and TV and also to set up a schedule of 
talks by the “ ambassador” to all inter 
ested groups. The project as a whole 
enables the schools to develop an active 
partnership with the entire community. 

International implications of the proj 
ect are suggested by the following state 
ment which United States Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross made to a community 
forum held on the project when it was 
launched in Manhasset: 

We at the United States Mission to the 
United Nations are familiar with the New 
York State Community Ambassader proj- 
ect. We feel it offers to qualified young 
adults an unusual opportunity to find out 
how youth in other parts of the free world 
live. Asa result they will be better able 
to defend America against hostile ideas 
Their visits abroad have contributed 
greatly to foreign understanding of our 
point of view and objectives. Scores of 
the finest young men and women from 
New York State have in fact been “ Am 
bassadors of the American way of life 
All of us at the United States Mission 
wish you the best of luck. 

It is in the quest of values both to the 
community and to the cause of interna 
tional understanding that the following 
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communities in New York are sending 
“ambassadors” abroad this summer: 
Albany, Batavia, Cazenovia, 
Endicott, Frankfort, Glens Falls, Hast- 


EImira, 


ings, Herkimer, Ilion, Jamestown, Locust 
Valley, Long Beach, Manhasset, Mohawk, 


New York City (special Puerto Rica 
project), Niagara Falls, North Syracus 
North Tonawanda, Poughkeepsie, Sch: 


nectady, Tonawanda, Upper Manhatta 
Utica, Wellsville, Westbury, Wils: 
Yonkers. 


Adult Educators Meet 


Approximately 500 educators gathered 
in New York City for the annual New 
York Adult Education Conference, May 
17th—20th, said to be the largest gathering 
of adult education leaders anywhere in 
the United States this year. This annual 
conference is sponsored by the Bureau of 
Adult Education to strengthen the public 
school programs in this field in the State 
and to serve as a training experience to 
raise professional standards in the field 
of adult education. 

The small group discussions this year 
were served by more than 200 leaders who 
functioned as chairmen, consultants, re- 
corders, evaluators and _ coordinators. 
Specialists from a wide variety of com- 
munity agencies, national organizations, 
the press and radio shared their knowl- 
edge and opinions with the program 
directors present. 

In his keynote address, Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Edu- 
cation, outlined some guiding principles 
in adult education for directors. 

Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Acting Asso- 
ciate Commissioner, presided at the con- 
ference luncheon. Dr Paul Essert, execu- 
tive officer of the Institute of Adult 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, speaking at this luncheon, 
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pointed out the significant contribution 
made by adult education to the culture oi 
the individual —to his understanding oi 


public affairs and his appreciation of 
human relations. Malcolm Knowles, ad 
ministrative coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States, emphasized that adult education 
today in contrast to the early days of the 
program, offers an integrated curriculum 
for adult learning covering all phases of 
educational development. 

According to Dr Wilbur Hallenbeck oi 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“ Democracy can not survive without 
adult education. It is requisite to the 
preservation of a free society.” At this 
same symposium on “* Ways of Com 
munity Partnership,” both Carl Minich, 
director of adult education at Amherst 
Central School, Snyder, and Harold 
Davey, superintendent of schools in 
Pleasantville, spoke on the importance of 
citizen participation in building commu 
nity partnership. 

R. J. Pulling, Chief of the Department's 
sureau of Adult Education, closed the 
conference with a review of the impres 
sive advance made by the public school 
adult education program in New York 
State. He congratulated the directors on 
their achievements. 
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William Jansen Honored 





William Jansen 


Dr William Jansen, recently elected to 
his second six-year term as superintendent 
of schools for New York City, was hon 
ored at a dinner, May 25th, arranged by a 
citizens’ committee, headed by Leonard 
Probst, State Probation Commission. 

Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson, speak- 
ing at the dinner, praised Doctor Jansen 
for his “inspired leadership, friendly 
personality, high ideals and outstanding 
administrative ability.” Other speakers in 
cluded New York City Mayor Impellitteri, 
President Millicent C. MeIntosh of Bar 
nard College and Andrew G. Clauson jr, 
president of the Board of Education, each 
honoring Doctor Jansen’s ability 

Doctor Jansen was re-elected to his 
second term six months before the expira 


tion of his first term as superintendent 


District Superintendents Meet 


The annual conference of district super- 
intendents called by the Department, was 
held in Albany, May 11th-13th. Attend- 
ance numbered approximately 150. 

At one general session Dr Frank Cyr 
and his committee discussed the current 
study of The Changing Status of the Dis- 
Dr A. K. Getman, 
former Assistant Commissioner, spoke at 


trict Superintendency. 


another general session on “ Moral and 
Spiritual Max 
LU. Bildersee of the Bureau of Audio and 
Visual Aids spoke on Audio Aids in 


-ducation. 


Values in Education.” 
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“ Curriculum Development and Super- 
visory Service in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education” was the topic of a panel 
discussion at one general session. Dr 
Ernest A. Frier was chairman; members 
of the panel were drawn from both the 
elementary and secondary education divi 
sions. 

The conference heard a report on Re 
search in Elementary Education by 
Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director, Division 
of Research. Superintendent Elwin 5S. 
Shoemaker, Oneida county, gave the com- 
mittee report on Cooperative Boards. 
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Workshop for ‘Transportation Staff 


Organizing a school transportation pr 


A workshop for school transportation 
personnel, cosponsored by New Paltz 
State Teachers College and the Depart- 
ment, will be held at New Paltz, Au- 
gust 3lst-September 2d. School trans- 
portation supervisors and bus drivers have 
heen invited to attend. Topics to be dis 
cussed are: 

The school bus driver's responsibility 
for the education of children 

The school bus driver and his commu- 
nity 

Effect of school bus environment on 
children’s learning 

Psychological aspects of handling chil- 
dren’s problems on the school bus 

Care and maintenance of the school bus 

Understanding the traffic law 


5 


gram 
Legal problems related to pupil trai 
portation 


A school bus rodeo will be staged, sk 
and road tests conducted, and a psych 
physical testing program offered. 

Registration will begin at 9 a. m. on 
Monday, August 3lst. Adjournment will 
be at noon on Wednesday, September 2d 

A nominal fee of $4 a day will he 
charged by the college for lodging and 
meals. 

School districts interested in sending 
transportation personnel to this workshop 
should send reservations to Dr George 
Angell, Acting President, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz. 


+o 


Museum Adds Industrial Exhibit 


One of the newest additions to the 
many educational exhibits in the New 
York State Museum, Albany, features the 
manufacturing operation of one of Central 
New York’s oldest industries. 

The three-dimensional display, measur- 
ing 6 x 12 x 3 feet, was presented formally 
to The University of the State of New 
York on May 27th by Solvay Process 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration It graphically portrays the 
use of two of the State’s natural resources. 

Depicted accurately in scale in the new 
display are a portion of the company’s 
quarry and a cross section of its brine 
well operations, showing how limestone 
and salt, two of New York State’s most 
abundant minerals, are combined chem 
ically to produce alkalies by the ammonia 
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Descriptive panels and other visual 
aids, strategically placed, help the viewer 
follow the complex operation of convert 
ing limestone and salt into sodium car 
bonate, or soda ash, the principal alkali 


product manufactured by Solvay Process 


e e 


New Centralization 

\ central school district, designated as 
the City School District of the City of 
Little Falls, was voted May 27th, by a 
vote of 1284 to 421. The new district 
includes the city school district of the 
city of Little Falls, and 15 common school 
districts, all districts being in Herkimer 
county. This is the 434th central district 
in the State. 
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Citizens Advisory Council Meets 


YCONOMIC EDUCATION, PROBLEMS 
L: shared by education and industry, the 
provision of an adequate educational pro- 
gram for bright children — these were 
highlights of the May 15th agenda of the 
Regents Citizens Advisory Council on 
Readjustment of High School Education. 
The council held its meeting at the Gen- 


eral Electric Company in Schenectady. 


General Electric Officials Speak 
Views on common problems and_ the 
mutual interests of education and indus- 
try were discussed by Dr Glenn B. War- 
ren, General Electric president and gen- 
the 
Martin, editor, Research 


eral manager of Turbine Division, 


and Dr Miles J. 
Publications Services. Doctor Warren 
stressed industry's pressing need for well 
trained personnel. He suggested that 
schools might place increased emphasis on 
methods of study, techniques of reading 


He 


further called for a return to emphasis 


and the clear expression of ideas. 


on debating as a tool that encourages re- 
search, organized thought and the sports- 
manlike acceptance of rebuttal and oppos 
ing ideas. 

Doctor Martin stressed the great need 
lor preparing increased numbers of pupils 
fields of 


particularly 


in the mathematics and the 


sciences, chemistry and 


physics. 


Group Tours the Plant 


Following these addresses, council 


members toured General Electric’s Tur 
bine Division and observed the processes 
involved in turbine construction 

The council members also visited the 


Knolls Research Laboratory. Here they 
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VIVIENNE ANDERSON 
d lssociate, Bureau of See ondar V 


Curriculum Development 


observed actual experimentation on a 
number of research projects in the labora 


tories of noted scientists. 


Report on Economic Education 


\W. 


analysis of economic education as it is 


Dr Warren Knox presented an 
taught in both the elementary and second 
He emphasized the large 
that is 
presented in the study of mathematics 


ary schools. 


amount of economic education 
and in many other subjects, such as home 
making, agriculture, business and citizen 
ship education. Doctor Knox stated that 
approximately half the ninth year course 
in citizenship is devoted to consumer 
education. Economics are again stressed 
in the more advanced courses in Ameri 


can history which cover problems of 
agriculture, business and industry, stand 
ards of living and labor and industrial 
relations. 

The council expressed general approval 
of the state program in economic educa 
tion and stressed the importance of the 
experience and traiming of the teachers 


who teach in this area 


The Bright Child Discussed 

Hugh Templeton, science supervisor, 
reported on the problems involved in pro 
viding an appropriate educational program 
for bright children. The council indicated 


an interest in this area and requested that 
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the Department prepare a statement of 


recommendations on the education of 
bright children. 


Extraclass Survey 

A questionnaire on extracurricular 
activities has been distributed to second- 
ary schools throughout the State. The 
council is interested in receiving informa- 
tion on the extent of the entire program 


and the number of pupils engaged in the 


“ P ‘ 
School for Clerks 

Syracuse University will cooperate with 
the Department in conducting a School 
for Clerks of Boards of Education, at 
August 3d, 4th 


Syracuse University, 


and 5th. 

every effort will be made to inform 
the clerks concerning matters that have 
arisen during the year that may affect 
their work. Some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: 

Selling a bond issue to the public 

General problems that come before the 
law Division 

Minutes of the board of education 

Kqualizing taxes 

Cafeteria financial reporting 

Civil service and retirement problems 


New legislation 


Group conferences will be arranged for 
the afternoon sessions to afford clerks an 
opportunity to obtain answers to ques- 
tions on general state aid, transportation, 
insurance, civil service, retirement, school 
lunch and legal problems. A _ special 
orientation conference will be scheduled 


for new clerks. 
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various extracurricular activities that are 


offered in secondary schools of the Stite, 


The council has made some tentative 


recommendations on extraclass activities 


Results of the questionnaire will serve 


as a basis for the council's final recom- 


mendations on the extraclass program 


The council also discussed the prepara- 


tion of its final report to the Commis- 
sioner on the drop-out problem and re- 


lated problems of secondary education 


Changes in Schools 


Schools admitted to The University of 
the State of New York as of high school 
grade by the Regents on May 22d in- 
clude : 

Bishop ()’ Hern High School, Butfalo 

Eastern Military Academy, Cold Spring 
Harbor 

lake Grove School, Lake Grove 

Minerva Central School, Olmstedville, 
was advanced from middle high school 
grade (two years) to full four-year high 


school. 


School Lunch Deadline 


Present School Lunch Agreements ex- 
pire June 30, 1953. Applications and 
agreement forms for next year are being 
sent before school closes in June to all 
schools that have participated in the pro- 
gram during the 1952-53 school year 
For school lunch reimbursement these 
forms must be submitted for approval be- 
fore the program is initiated. Reimburse- 


ment is not retroactive. 
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Assistant Commissioner Resigns 


Dr Gerald B. Leighbody, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Services 
(Vocational Education) since July 16, 
1952, resigned from that position May 8, 
1953. He will go to the Buffalo public 
school system as assistant superintendent 
with responsibility for all vocational and 
practical arts education and allied serv- 
ices, and also for the total program of 
adult education in that city. He will 
carry on the work begun by Dr Francis 
Wing, an outstanding pioneer in the field 
of vocational education. 

Doctor Leighbody is considered one of 
the outstanding younger leaders in the 
field of vocational and industrial education 
in the country. In his short period as 
Assistant Commissioner, his long-range 
planning in this field promises increased 


service to the schools of the State from 
the Department. 

Doctor Leighbody participated in the 
survey of vocational education in the New 
York City schools and was assistant co- 
ordinator for vocational and practical arts 
education in the 1950-51 survey of the 
3uffalo public schools. 

Previous to his appointment as Assist- 
ant Commissioner, he was for eight years 
a member of the staff of the Department 
as professor of industrial education and 
supervisor of industrial teacher training. 
He had formerly taught in the Buffalo 
public school system for 12 years and 
been a supervisor for three years, all in 
the field of vocational education. He was 
area chief of training for one year with 
the War Manpower Commission. 


Doctor Moffitt Honored 


Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Acting Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education, was 
honored by Long Island University at 
its annual dinner, May 9th, with the uni- 
versity’s annual award for “ Distinguished 
Service in Education.” The award was 
presented by Dr Jacob I. Hartstein, di- 
rector of the University’s Department of 
Education and director of the Long Island 
University Graduate School. 

This award has gone previously to 
Dr William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University Teachers College; Dr William 
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Jansen, superintendent of schools, New 
York City, and Dr Hermann Cooper, 
Executive Dean for Teacher Education, 
State University of New York. 


4 +. 


Champlin Receives Degree 
Ellis H. 


Division of Health and Physical Educa- 


Champlin, Director of the 


tion, was awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree by Ithaca College at its com- 


mencement, May 30th. 
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Champlin Goes to Springtield 


Ellis H. Champlin, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education 
since 1947, will join the faculty of Spring- 
field 
education and director of the School of 


College as professor of physical 


Physical Education. He will assume his 
new post on September Ist. 
Mr Champlin has been with the Depart- 
1936. 
3ureau of Physical Educa- 


ment since 
Chief of the 
Previous to joining the Department 


For 11 years he was 


tion. 
staff, he was for 20 years teacher and 
director of physical education with the 
Buffalo public schools. 

He was graduated from Temple Uni- 
versity of Physical 
Education) and holds a B.S. degree from 
the University of Buffalo and a M.S. in 
Syracuse University. 


(Teachers College 


Ed. degree from 
He also holds an honorary M.A. degree 
from Springfield College. 

Mr Champlin was president of the New 
York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation for 


six years. 


Alvin G. Whitney 


Alvin Goodnow Whitney, Assistant Di- 
rector of the New York State Museum, 
He 


joined the staff as secretary of the Mu- 


will leave state service on June 30th. 


seum in 1929, and was appointed Assist- 
ant Director in 1930. 

Mr Whitney has been in charge of 
Museum publications for a number of 
years. Since 1945 he has been respon- 
sible for the procurement and organiza- 
tion of the articles in the Arbor and Wild 
Life Day issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
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Ellis H. Champlin 


In 1952 he received the Administration 


Award of the American Academy of 
Physical Education at the meeting of the 
Society of State Directors and at that 
meeting he assumed the office of presi- 


dent of that society. 


Retires 


ScHooLs, published annually in March. 

A graduate of Dartmouth, he served 
for two years with the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Agriculture, on 
an assignment in Alaska, before joining 
the faculty of the New York State College 
After 11 years 
he went to the University of Michigan, 


of Forestry in Syracuse. 


where he was assistant professor of forest 
zoology in the School of Forestry and 
Conservation for two years before coming 
to the New York State Museum. 
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With this issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, publication 
is suspended until September. An index to volume 39 will be 
prepared and will be sent upon request to the Bureau of Publica 


tions. 

















